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sions they were obliged to show constant devotion
to the Crown, and they were in no position to resume
the task of championing popular liberty. And so,
while Parliament was almost forgotten and the
Baronage destroyed as a political force, the Church
lost her independence, and there was no body left
to resist the growing power of the Monarchy. In
this way the Yorkist period forms a species of
introduction to that of the Tudors ; the era of
personal government begins, during which the king,
secure in the support of all classes, enjoys almost
absolute power. And yet, however, the system was
not perfected, and it was left for Henry VII. to
complete the work of organisation.

While the power of the Monarchy was thus being
established, the policy of the Yorkist kings con-
tributed to assist the rise of that party which was
destined eventually to overthrow the royal authority,
to abolish personal government, and to restore the
influence of Parliament. It has been seen that
Edward IV. allied himself with Burgundy, but
that, though he attacked France, he did not
attempt the recovery of the old English possessions
on the Continent. And these two decisions had
momentous results. The first marked a return to
the commercial policy of Edward III. ; to that
union with Flanders which had been the chief feature
of English foreign policy in the past, but which
had been neglected during the later Lancastrian
period. And the second, the treaty of Pecquigny,
indicated two things: firstly, that the alliance
with Charles was essentially a commercial alliance,